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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, maining a few years with the Methodists, she 


TO WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED. apprehended it required of her to join the So- 
on) ciety of Friends. There a multitude of difficul- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY ties seemed to present. It being about forty 
At No. 50 North Fourth Street, | miles to a Monthly Meeting, and no meeting of 
PHILADELPHIA Friends much nearer, her constitution very deli- 

. at vite Srp annum, | °2% they in limited circumstances, and to sepa- 
fur ccaies tht Tob elinrs. a | >| rate from her husband in religious fellowship, all 


Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or| seemed to combine to render a compliance = 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per anpum in Pennsyl- 1 tremely difficult. But our dear friend, who had 
vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. | become acquainted with cross-bearing, and know- 
—. $$ _________.._ ing that without bearing the cross we cannot 
Testimony of Milford Monthly Meeting, Indiana, | Pr to wear the crown, yielded to apprehended 

coe bo ee a duty, made application, and was received into 
concerning ANNE Moorg, deceased. siseweliiied' Wr Mictene : 
membership by Spring Monthly Meeting, Orange 

In commemorating the work of faith and labor County, North Carolina, in the Seventh month, 
of love, which were exemplified in the dedicated 1814." In this, hard things were made easy. 
course of this dear Friend, and the brightness The time was not long until the way appeared 
and peace which marked its termination, the lan- | to open, and they removed to New Garden, Guil- 
guage of invitation seems to go forth to others, | ford County, quite convenient to meeting, where 
to follow her pious example. Although she was ' she soon had the satisfaction of having her’ hus- 
by nature a child of wrath even as others, having hand and all their family united with her in 
the same temptations and trials, and the same membership with Friends. Her religious con- 
unwearied enemy to contend with, and while in ' cern becoming expanded, embracing the whole 
the slippery paths of youth often wandering from human family, she felt herself constrained to in- 
the straight and narrow way, yet, through a hun-! vite others to turn from darkness to light, and 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, she was ' from the power of Satan unto God, and so escape 
at times favored with the influence of Divine! the wrath to come. She had the charge of a 
grace, enabling her more clearly to see not only | numerous family of children, toward whom she 
the sinfulness of sin, but also the manifest beauty | discharged the part of a tender, affectionate 
of holiness. mother, not only in administering to present 

She was born in Pearson County, North Caro-| wants, but endeavoring, both by example and 
lina, the 15th of Fifth month, 1781. Her parents, ' precept, to make the way plain and easy for them, 
Joseph and Anne Hubbard, though not members ' even while children, to come unto Christ, instruct- 
of any religious society, were religiously inclined | ing them in the relationship in which man stands 
persons, and concerned to bring up their chil-| toward his great Creator, his entire dependent con- 
dren in that way that would be most likely to | dition, and the realities of a future world, and with 
conduce to their preservation, guarding them | the assistance of her husband often having them 
against, and restraining them from much of the! collected into stillness, for the purpose of read- 
associations of the vain, and from participating | ing a portion of Holy Scripture, and impressing 
in the corrupting amusements and pernicious | on their minds the value of those sacred writings, 
practices of the day, with which they were sur-| which so clearly open the works of creation, man’s 
rounded. This parental care our dear friend | fallen condition, and his only hope of salvation. 
often spoke of in after life as a special favor and | She was acknowledged on record asa minister of 
blessing. In her religious pursuit, she attached | the Gospel in 1831. She travelled some at times 
herself to the Methodist Society, but not finding | in the work of the ministry, and was frequently 
that peace of mind which seemed desirable, and | engaged in visiting families, a work for which 
still endeavoring to keep a single eye to the} she seemed peculiarly gifted. Although she en- 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth, she found it to| tertained the most humble views of her own 
consist with her peace to adopt the plain scrip-| worth or attainments, yet, through trusting in 
tural language, though in the cross, and after re-' and adhering to her heavenly Guide, she was 
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enabled to walk in the path of the just, which is 
as a shining light which shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. In 1837 she removed 
with her husband and settled in the limits of 
Milford Monthly Meeting, Indiana, where she 
spent what may be termed the evening of her 
day, and continued to grow in grace, and in the 


REVIEW. 

phrase, “‘ Man, and consequently woman ;”’ as if 
the word man, in its largest sense, were not sy- 
nonymous with mankind. 

Grammarians teach us that our translation of 
the Holy Scriptures is the most accurate gram- 
matical composition in our language ; and in no 
instance does the Bible justify the use of this 


knowledge and love of the truth, so that not only | expression, which tends to weaken rather than 
her precepts in words fitly spoken, but also the | strengthen religious communication. 

example of her every-day life, were truly lessons} No woman can fail to feel herself addressed by 
of instruction, and so manifestly marked her|the solemn declaration, ‘He hath shown thee, 
heavenly-mindedness, that even the skeptic could | O man, what is good;’’ nor can she fail to feel 
scarcely fail to perceive that he was in the pre-| herself included in the devout exclamation, 
sence of a Christian ; and the Zion traveller to be | “‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 
comforted and encouraged on his journey. The! or the son of man, that Thou visitest him ?”’ 
adornment of a meek and quiet spirit, and the M. 
Christian dignity of her countenance, rendered | ~— 

her highly interesting, even among strangers. 
Her ministerial communications were seldom 
very extensive, yet she was sound in the faith, 
clear in the doctrines of redemption, sensible | 
that it was only by the atonement made for the | ee oe Page 

sins of the world, that she had been enabled| It has been usual with moralists to resolve the 
through mercy to yield to the operations of the | duties of parents to their children, into main- 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and thus to feel re- | tenance, education, and a suitable provision of 
pentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord | property for their wants in future life. The ques- 
Jesus Christ. She was exceedingly tender of | tion is too wide and aimless to discuss in a meet- 
the feelings, and careful of the reputation of | ing like this, what are the limits within which 
others, not allowing herself the privilege of using | this provision of property for after life ought to 
expressions derogatory to the character, or calcu- | be confined, and what are our individual obliga- 
lated to wound the feelings of any. Thus our | tions under given circumstances in connection 
dear friend, while passing the evening of her day, | with it : but there is an inquiry closely bound up 
has left us a bright example of rendering life | in the solution of it, which I regard as having so 


Thoughts on Religious Education. Who are the 
Agents and what are the Influences that more 
immediately promote or retard it? 


valuable even in its late declining years. 

For a few of the last years of her life, her 
bodily afflictions were such as often to prevent 
her attending our religious meetings, a duty to 
which she had long been warmly devoted. Her 
sweetness of disposition and gratitude for kind- 
ness were conspicuous, almost to the very last, 
so that it seemed a pleasure to those around her 
to do her the smallest service. She deceased 
the 3d day of Third month, 1855, and was 
buried on the 5th, in Friends burying ground 
at Milford, which was pretty largely attended 
by Friends and others. And while we keenly 
feel the loss, and think who shall fill the vacant 
place, we have no doubt but she was prepared to 
join the just of all generations, there to appear 
as one of those whose concern and labor had been 
to turn many to righteousness. 


For Friends’ Review. 
‘¢ HOLD FAST THE FORM OF SOUND WORDS.”’ 


The readers of the Review will remember that 
our dear departed friend Enoch Lewis, among 
the last labors of his useful and exemplary life, 
offered some suggestions to the ministers of our 
Society, which it is hoped were acceptable, and 
may be profitable. 

A wish was then felt to call his attention to a 
custom which prevails with some of our valued 
ministers, of using in their public addresses the 


/much practical bearing on the interests of our 

| young people at the present time, that a brief 

| reference to it may be allowable. What then is 

| the influence on their character and usefulness, in 

| the sequel of their lives, of the accumulation of 
wealth for their enjoyment? 

Would not a fair induction from the facts that 
come under our observation justify the inference, 
that in multitudes of cases the influence is for 
evil? How little do many parents think, as with 
this object steadily in view, they trade and toil on 
painfully from “early morn to dewy eve,” as 
from year to year they post their ledgers, write off 
the balance, buy an estate or invest it in stock, 
with what a mischievous industry, with what 
sad duplication of effort, as every new desire is 
attained, they are bringing, by this excessive ap- 
plication to worldly pursuits, new portions of 
leanness into their own souls, and at the same 
time contributing a mighty influence to obstruct 
the formation of right character, and to destroy 
the best prospects for usefulness in their offspring. 
Even without reference to the higher interests 
and destinies of our youth, and taking a merely 
secular view of the subject, it is questionable 
whether an excess of provision for their future 
wants is otherwise than injurious to them. Is it 
not a fundamental principle of the divine econo- 
my, that we should owe our growth, our energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will, that conflict 
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with difficulty, to which we subject ourselves in , its services, to warn them of their dangers, to 
the consciousness that we are in a large measure | watch over their weakness, to fortify their prin- 
dependent for our own success upon our own ef-| ciples, and to protect them, as far as may be, 
forts? It isan admirable discipline: it rouses | from the consequences of their inexperience. To 
us into healthy activity—it nerves us in the con- | deal well and wisely with them, however, at this 
flicts, it restrains us in the temptations, it sup- | age, though a service of the highest importance, 
ports us in the difficulties of life—and few char-| is one also of no common difficulty. They will, 
acters rise to eminent usefulness who have not| it may be, see many things through a false me- 
been subjected to its sharp ministry. Is it not! dium, and cling to many practices which we have 
well, therefore, that we should pause before we | long proved to be empty and unsatisfying. They 
remove all impediments from the path of our| may be impatient of the authority of age, and 
children, lest by so doing we remove at the same | while questioning the results of its experience, 
time some of those motives to action which were| they may entertain an exaggerated opinion of 
implanted in wise counsel, for great and noble | the value of their own. If we find this to be 
purposes ? | the case, let us learn forbearance from the re- 
But let us look at this question with a more} membrance of our own earlier years—let us be 
especial reference to our own highest interests, | patient and judicious, yet assiduous and hope- 
and to its influence on the ultimate destinies of | ful, using all subordinate means, moral, social, 
our families. Is our absorption in the pursuit of | and intellectual, in furtherance of the great end ; 
wealth deadening our love to Christ? Is it in | but beyond all let us labor in earnest faith to 
any degree incapacitating us for the full and liv-| make the “tree good that its fruit may be good” ; 
ing discharge of our Christian duty, in the train- | —“ the flowers will fall of themselves, when the 
ing of our offspring ? Is the prospect of affluence | root which nourishes them is destroyed.” 
binding our children with stronger bonds to the In the economy of God’s outward creation, 
world? Is it giving them a distaste for the sim-| what a marvellous chemistry regulates the growth 
ple reception of that kingdom of which the bles-| of plants:—side by side, and out of the same 
sed fruits are ‘‘ righteousness and peace, and joy | soil, grow the ear of wheat and the deadly night- 
in the Holy Ghost?’ The inquiry is one of sol-| shade. Is it not something after this manner 
emn moment : may we search our hearts in this| with the spiritual life? In so far as we are ena- 
thing. bled through the power of divine grace to keep 
At no period can the religious education of the} alive in our own hearts, or in the hearts of our 
young be matter of indifference to the Church, | younger friends, the seed of the heavenly king- 
but it is more immediately at that point when} dom, how does it, though often very slowly and 
the child leaves school and enters on the duties | very silently, but ever very surely, develope its 
of active life, that its functions are required to} peculiar affinities, and seek from many differ- 
be kept in healthy and constant action. ent sources its own proper nutriment, so that in 
The time of transition from youth to maturity, | the progress of its growth, it avoids that element 
is an era in the life of man, marked by peculiar! as noxious, but assimilates this into the suste- 
features, and beset with many dangers. With} nance of its being. 
very limited experience in self-government, we| In the spiritual economy, how various, and 
are at this period released from settled discipline. | often how inexplicable, are the methods by which 
Amid ardent but unreal hopes, with bounding} the renewed mind, in its intercourse with an evil 
pulse and buoyant hearts, we attain the liberty} world, keeps clear of that which is hurtful, and 
we have longed for, but which we have not yet! attains in due time to the measure of its full 
realized. In the fulness of our sufficiency, we| Christian stature. 
think little of the dangers of the paths we tread;|} If this view of the ordinary course of the 
we know not that ‘the dead are there.”” Would! providence and dealings of our Heavenly Father, 
that the young could only understand that their| be in any measure correct, then it follows that 
education is not yet complete,—that they have! we should, in all our intercourse with the young, 
become graduates in another school, where the} be more concerned about the inward condition of 
prize is still to be competed for, and the victory | their minds than about the details of their out- 
is to be won. That with the accession of new} ward life. We should show them that sin is in- 
duties, they will experience new wants—that the | deed at all times exceedingly sinful, but in mat- 
mind must now be disciplined by other know-| ters which are in their view of a doubtful char- 
ledge, and the heart enlarged by other influences. | acter, we should be patient with them till they 
They are to be subjected to a new ordeal : temp-| feel their obligation; the convictions of duty 
tations of unknown power will assail their virtue, | would thus precede the changes in their con- 
the ridicule of bad men, and the false maxims ef} duct, but these would follow inthe right order, 
the world in which they move, will severely test| the awakening pereeptions of the quickened 
their principles, and happy indeed is the young} spirit, and thus would many of them build upon 
man who early girds himself for the conflict, and | solid materials, in due course of time, the full 
calmly waits the coming time. How ought the | superstructure of a true Christian character. 
church at this point to surround the young with' In every well directed effort for their benefit, 
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it is essential that the young should yield a of that restless young lady,* in “purple boots 
prompt and cheerful co-operation. In such ef- | laced with scarlet,” 


and that it was destined in 
forts, while keeping in view the highest agencies, | course of time to work a mighty change there. 


and the noblest ends, we shall not overlook | So that she whose highest ambition had been to 
the minor means, by which character is influ-| dance with princes, and to mingle in the assem- 
enced and established. In our larger meetings) blies of the great, was crucified to the world, was 
by organizations, in the smaller by private indi-| made willing to assemble for higker and better 
vidual influence, we shall endeavor to promote} purposes, with the offscouring of her sex, in the 
a rational employment of their time. The pur-| depths of Newgate, and by such a process, and 
suits of science, the cultivation of the under-| through the influence of that humility, which at 
standing by a “judicious conversing among good | once lowers its possessor in his own estimation 
authors’’—the social visit—the friendly inter-| and elevates him in the estimation of others, she 
course—the devotion of time to the good of| rose to the higher dignity of a Christian woman ; 
others—in these and kindred occupations there | in which character she was destined to stand be- 
is ample scope for healthy action. In this man-| fore kings, and when her service on earth was 
ner shall we form in our young people good men- accomplished, to bequeath an example that was 
tal and moral habits, the dignity of their pursuits | cheering, and a name that will ever be fragrant, 
will increase their self-respect, elevate their aims, | among the excellent of the earth. 

and thus raise them, to some extent, above the| So beneficent in practice is obedience! Sv 
influence of low and degrading associations. But! blessed in its results, amid all the good man’s dis- 
after all, our success may not be in every case | couragements, was the faithful discharge of his 
uniform and apparent. simple duty : and thus he gathered fruit. 


See 


Amid all their difficulties and disappointments 
how essential is it that those who labor with true 
hearts in this great work should be preserved 
in patience, and animated by hope. They may 
not at once find adequate results ; eternity alone 
may reveal some of them. They may not so see 
of the travail of their souls as to be satisfied, but 
they may at all times be cheered by the re- 
membrance “that the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for it, till it receive the early and the 
latter rain.” It is so also in the moral husband- 
ry: weploughin hope, we plant in hope, we 
water in hope, it is God that giveth the in- 
crease. 

I have often been instructed and cheered in 
reflecting on this subject, by an incident in the 
life of the late William Savery of Philadelphia. 
While engaged in a religious visit to this coun- 
try, and the continent of Europe, about the close 
of the last ce ntury, he informs us how his heart 
was saddened in reviewing the religious condi- 
tion of many among whom it was his lot to labor. 
This was especially the case in Norwich meeting. | 
In a row under the gallery sat seven elegantly 
dressed ladies. It was the gayest meeting he 
ever attended; marks of wealth ard grandeur 
were but too obvious, and he anticipated a time 
of silent suffering. He was, however, strength- | 
ened to give expression to his feelings in the dis- 
charge of his duty, to the relief of his own mind. 

Now even to those who are the most largely 
gifted with the discernment of the spirit, how 
little of the future in comparison with the whole, 
is unrolled before them. How little did the} 
good man see, as he stood before that gay and | 
unpromising assembly, how many precious spirite | 
were at a critical juncture of their religious con- 
dition. How little did he know that even now, 
while delivering his simple message, the leaven | 
cf the heavenly kingdom was entering the heart 


ye not “ how faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect ?’’ 
In conclusion, therefore, whether as parents or 
| as teachers, or as members of the church, may we 
be diligent in sowing ‘ beside all waters ;’”’ let us 
sow in faith, nothing doubting but that the time 
will assuredly come, either here or hereafter, 
when “ he that soweth and he that reapeth shal! 
rejoice together.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


Gradual emancipation of Slaves among Friends 
on Long Island; and eventually throughout 
the Yearly Meeting of New York ; 
observations thereon. 

(Concluded from page 390.) 


with some 


It is admitted that war and slavery are two ot 
the most enormous evilsin the world! They ar 
nearly allied to each other; springing forth of 
the same root. 

How stands our testimony against these prow- 
inent evils in the present day? We may not 
| buy and use prize goods because we are _princi- 
pled against war, as utterly opposed to the doc- 
trine of Christ: we cannot hold slaves for th 
same reason ; neither could we, as above stated, 
withhold from the former slave his own earnings 

| | before he was set free. 

Our discipline also admonishes Friends against 
any act whereby the right of slavery is acknow- 
ledged ; and forbids the hiring slaves of those 
who hold them : also of being in any way acces- 

sary to depriving them of their just right to free- 
| dom after the age limited by law for white per- 
sons. 

Nevertheless, such is the state of this concern 
amongst us, that our members mostly appear to 

feel themselves at liberty to encourage the slave- 
| holder, and sustain him in his Practice, by freely 


2 Elizabeth Fry. 
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buying and using the produce obtained. through, that God is just, ‘and that His justice will not 


the forced and unrequited toil of his slave: for 


it is believed to be an incontrovertible truth, that | 


the consumers of the produce of the labor of 
slaves do sustain slavery, with the train of evils 
connected with, and dependent thereon! They 
give the motive, and furnish the means for ear- 
rying on the iniquitous business. 


A few years after Friends had cleared their | 


own hands of holding slaves, as above stated— 


now more than half a century past—some revival | 


of concern on the subject became apparent. A 
considerable number of Friends became uneasy 


with their practice of buying and using the pro- | 


duce of the labor of slaves; and portion of 
these from a conviction of duty declined the use 
thereof ; the exercise was spread in the inferior 
meetings ; and obtained such weight that the 
subject was laid before the Yearly Meeting by 
each of the Quarters then composing it: and a 
more lively concern was evident on this point, 
at that time and for many years after, than has 
been manifested for many years past. 

Why is it not thus in the present day? The na- 
ture of the case is not changed nor the ¢ sriminality 
lessened. Perhaps it is augmented by the in- 
crease of light and knowledge on the subject. 
Let each of us answer the query for ourselves ; 
bringing the case home to the light of truth in 
our own minds. 

The Yearly Meeting at that time issued a min- 
ute of advice encouraging Friends to cherish the 
concern; and a committee being that year ap- 
pointed to visit the Quarterly and Monthly 
Mec tings, in order to preserve health and sound- 
ness in the body, it became a considerable por- 
tion of the labor of that committee to impress on 
the minds of Friends the propriety of attention 
to the minute of advice on this subje ct. 

Now if we consider the influence of our exam- 
ple on the community a em us, 
conclude it would have been, if the members of 
the Yearly Meeting generally had cherished this 
concern, and reduced it to practice ; or if the 
members of our Society in America had done the 
same on the ground and principle of that eminent 
example, John Woolman ; quis tly ceasing to aid 
acustom so fraught with iniquity, and utterly 
incompatible with Christianity, at the same 


time seeking for and obtaining goods free from | 


the stain of slavery, as far as practicable? Who 
can determine the extent of our influence on the 
community, especially in the South, at a time 
when they were much nearer prepared to look 
forward toward emancipation, than many of them 
are at the present day? For our national gov- 
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sleep forever ?”’ 


Let us also bear in mind the state of the Jews 
formerly, who were severely reprimanded for 
their manifold backslidings. ‘ Shall not I visit 
for these things, saith the Lord; shall not I be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” Jer 5:9. 

Some may probably admit the correctness of 
the principle on which the foregoing remarks are 
made, and yet conclude it impossible to be car- 
ried out in our practice, and therefore useless to 
make the attempt! But is this reasoning upon 
sound Christian principle ? 

It is readily granted that our commercial in- 
tercourse and way of living are so interwoven with 
the produce of the labor of the slave, that it were 
next to impossible to stand perfectly clear of 
everything that is in some degree tinctured with 
the sin of slavery. But this is not admitted as 
a valid reason for omitting to do “ that which our 
hands find to do,” and which is reasonably within 
our reach. 

It is presumed that the Christian who is en- 
deavoring so to live as to obtain the answer of a 
good conscience toward God and to his fellow 
man, will not feel himself justified in omitting to 
do that which he had the opportunity and the 
power to do, because he appre -hended that it 
would not accomplish all he desired. 

The way is now open for us to obtain goods 
free from slavery, if we have a choice in doing 
so; and it is believed there will be no lack of an 
ample supply, if there is a sufficient demand to 
bring them into market. Let us bear in mind 


| also, that while seeking for free goods, and mak- 


what must we | 


| 


ernment has fallen back in relation to slavery to | 


such an alarming extent, that even the stability 
of our Federal compact is jeopardized; and it 
has become a national sin of no small magnitude, 
to the disgrace of our country. May we not 
truly, (in the language of Thomas Jefferson,) 
“tremble for our country, when we remember 





ing arrangements that they may be conveyed to 
us without any mixture of slave-grown produce— 
and especially if we offera little higher price for 
goods of this character—we are giving evidence 
that we have a testimony in our hearts against 
the sin of slavery, and are not actuated by our 
own pec uni: ry interest. 

We are individu: lly interested—each having 
the opportunity of m: aking his own election, either 
to cast in his “two mites’ or more into the 
treasury that will sustain the slaveholder, or into 
the opposite scale on the side of freedom. Let 
us therefore enquire, which of these will be most 
pleasing in the Divine sight? Kee ‘ping in re- 
membrance that it is not the magnitude of the 
act, but the integrity of the heart, for which we 
shall be justified, even as our Saviour commend- 
ed the poor widow, when he saw her cast ‘ two 
mites” into the treasury. Luke 21st, 2nd. 


yi f 


“ Now in thy youth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee.” 


Barton. 
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CLIFTON ROCKS. 
AN ILLUSTRATION FOR MODERATE DRINKERS. 


The following extract is taken from a lecture 


recently delivered at the Guildhall, Bath, by New- | 


man Hall, a Minister of London, on the claims 
of the Temperance reformation on the Christian 
Church. 


The illustration is pertinent and graphic, as | 


those who are familiar with the locality of Clifton 
will at once perceive. We were much gratified 
to find from a letter received the other day from 
an Independent minister in Herefordshire, who 


happen d, at the time, to be in Bath, and who 


went to hear the lecture question, that he 
was so convinced of the soundness and rectitude 
of the principles then enunciated, as “ to resolve 
to do away with the glass,’’ and, to continue his 
own words, 
convincing a manner, as could not but make all 
who had heads and hearts do the same.”’ 


This minister has already commenced in good | 


earnest with his own congregation, and we trust 
that an attentive perusal of the following pas- 
sages, and a prayerful consideration of the posi- 
tion and resp sibility of the moderate drinker, 
will induce many of our readers to adopt the 
game laudable resolve as our friend in Hereford- 
shire. 

‘¢ Some time 
at Clifton, looking at the lovely scenery around, 
the river Avon winding so tranquilly below, and 
the Nightingale Valley, clothed with verdure, 
opposite. Llow — is the edge of those 
rocks, sloping gradually downwards—far more 
perilous than if it had terminated abruptly. I 
thought standing there,—I am only a few feet 
from the very edge, where the view is much 
more beautiful, but if I go on the sk ype my feet 
may give way—lI might slip down, and be unable 
to stop myself until I fall over the precipice. 
Now, supposing I had strong spike nails put into 
my boots, and suppose I went across the slope 
and stood on the edge of the rock, and digging 
my spikes into the ground, stood there secure ; 
and suppose there was a crowd of persons passin 9 
by, and I knew nothing of them, they being 
strangers to me; and I was to exclaim in their 
hearing, “ How delightful this is! how much 


more enjoyable than standing back there away | 


from the edge! Here I stand looking right over, 


with no danger of falling, and with a degree of 


excitement and delight that you who stand be- 
hind cannot imagine.’”?’ And suppose, attracted 
by my representations of the superior enjoyments 
of such a position, some of them behind venture, 
one by one, without having any spikes in their 
shoes, to try and stand where I stand, and to do 
just as Lam doing; and suppose I see them slip- 
ping, and one fulls and is dashed to pieces, while 
some continue to stand, having spikes, or others 
feeling their danger, go back; but eve ry now and 
then, one after another, an old man or a child, or 


Ir. Hall delivered himself in so} 


ago I was on the beautiful down | 


a young man or a woman, f: lls over to be dashed 
to pieces; and suppose I still retain my position, 
and say, “‘ How delightful it is!” while men of 
berrevolence exclaim, “ You wrete ‘h, you are 
guilty of the murder of these people !’’ and I say, 
‘“‘T am doing nothing of the kind: what non- 
sense to charge me with it? for though they are 
doing as I do, I am setting them the example to 
| stand upon the cliff; I am not setting them the 
example to fall over.” What would you say to 
such.a defence? Should I not be execrated 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, and 
| rightly so f And was not this the position 
|of the moderate drinker? If [| am a man of 
moderation, I have certain spikes in my shoes— 
the spike of constitutional temperament, which 
does not uree me to excess, and which enables 
| me to take from habit a small oe and then 
stop ; or the spike of conscience, or of true re- 
| ligion, which enables me to retain my position ; 
| but those who accompa ny me may be devoid of 
| that peculiar constitutional temperament, or of 
| true religion, or have but little conscience, and 
| perhaps may have inherited a predisposition to- 
| ward drunkenness. Yet I invite them to do as 
Ido. See the result: 30,000 persons every 
year fall down those cliffs of drunkenness and 
are dashed to pieces; and yet moderate drink- 
ers shall stand upon the edge, and say, ‘“‘ We are 
not responsible for their failings , because if they 
only did as we do they would be safe.’””"— Bristol 


Temperance Herald, 


THE MESQUITE TREE. 


At Temple’s Vineyard, California, there is a 
Mesquite tree, 9 feet high and ten feet across 
[t is a beautiful tree, producing a plentiful sup- 
ply of beans, which, among the inhabitants of 
Mexico, are used for fattening cattle, and, when 
pounded, they produc a fair article of flour for 

|bread. No tree is more valuable in the desert, 
nor does anything surpass it as an ornamental 
tree. It is also very valuable as a hedge plant 
[t is important that its worth for eattle feed and 
| hedging, as well as for ornamental purposes, 
| should be faithfully tried in the upper part oj 
ithe State. If it can stand the cold, it will be 
| found very hardy in every other respect. It 
grows on almost any soil, without water. This 
and the Cottonwood are the only varieties of 


wood found the Colorado country. The tree 


|is of the Acacia species, having the appearance 
of an inverted bowl; that is, it is semi-spherical 


—the foliage very thick evergreen. Its palmate 
or fern-like leaf has from five to twelve leaflets 
on each side of the axil. The branches shoot 
out low down, like those of a neglected scrub 
apple tree, and are armed with hard, sharp 
thorns. One variety bears a screw-shaped bean ; 
the other one resembling the common string 
bean. The tree grows about twenty to twenty- 
five feet high, seldom higher. The gum is ex- 
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cellent for medicinal purposes, and, for pasting 
is equal to gum Arabic, which it resembles. 
The gum exudes from all parts of the bark quite 
plentifully. An Indian will collect a double- 
handful i in half an hour. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE NEW EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT. 
In the last number of “ Burritt’s Citizen of the 
World,” we find an account of a recent journey 
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, | bess and ‘fulnem. all the principal points of the 


proposition. Thus it was brought before a ma- 
jority of the newspapey-reading population of 
the State through the journals of Wilmington. 
| We earnestly hope, that a movement may be 
organized in that city to hasten the glorious day 
of Emancipation. What a rejoicing would thrill 
| the civilized world, should that State break away 
from the bonds of slavery! 

In St. Louis, we obtained hearing from 
doubtless a hundred thousand persons scattered 


by the Editor through the Western States, for | over the State, through the journals of that great 


the purpose of presenting to the public the 
scheme of “* Compensated Emancipation.”” Du- 
ring an absence of six weeks, Elihu Burritt ad- 
dressed public meetings in twenty of the princi- 
pal cities in the West, and the plan was every- 
where received with a favor and sympathy truly 


encour iging 


‘We by no means say,” writes E B., “ that 
ill who listened to its development were ready 
to give their adhesion to the doctrines it in- 
volves ; but those who did this, represented 
all politic al parties and platforms. At the 
onclusion of every lecture, several persons 
would come forward and express their appro- 
bation of the views’ presented. Sometimes 
slaveholders from the South would do this, say 
ing that it was the first time they had ever heard 


any bona fide, practical plan presented for the | 


extinction of slavery. 

There were two points at which we presented 
the proposition, under circumstances of peculiar 
interest. These were Wilmington, Delaware, 
and St. Louis, Missouri We had earnestly 
lesired an opportunity of bringing forward the 
subject in a Slave State. This, through the 
kind co operation of a few friends of freedom 
we were favored with in Wilmington, on the 17th 
f December. We went thither with no little 


solicitude and doubt in reference toour reception, | 


not realizing how much freedom of opinion on 
the question of slavery existed in that State. 
But we were most cordially received; and no 
udience we have ever addressed on the subject, 
gave it a more sympathetic hearing. At the 
tonclusion of the lecture, several gentlemen 
arose, one after the other, and expressed their 
hearty concurrence with the views and arguments 


presented. A Virginian made some very interest- | 


ing remarks, relating to the sentiments of a great 
number of the people of that State in regard to 


slavery. Next morning a gentleman of the city 


called very early to inquire if any society was to be | 


"ganized, or any measures to be set on foot in 
connection with the plan. We had an interview | 
with all the editors, and found them ready and | 
Willing to publish a full exposition of Compen- | 
sated Kmancipation. ‘The editor of the Demo- 
cratic piper cime out the next mornirg with a a 


leade sr on the subject ; giving, wi h s oT eat Cc are | 


aud growing city. Of course, we did not expect to 
speak to a public meeting there on the subject of 
| Emancipation ; but we called upon all the editors 
| of the daily prints, and never had a more cour- 
teous reception than from them. We found them 
accessible to all the arguments we could offer in 
favor of ridding that great State of Slavery. They 
| seemed disposed to concede to the various con- 
siderations we presented their intrinsic weight 
and importance. * * * * We had an in- 
teresting conversation with the editor of the S¢. 
Louis Democrat, and found that it had been estab- 
lished for the single purpose of working toward 
Emancipation, in a discreet but steady effort. Our 
interview with the editor of the great German 
paper of the city was also very satisfactory and 
gratifying. He gave us a great many important 
facts relating to the sentiments and influence of 
his countrymen. Almost to a man they are for 
freedom ; and, constituting full one-third of the 
population of St. Louis, they are adding greatly 

| to its anti-slavery agencies. 
| We presented a copy of our pamphlet to each 
lof these editors, ant 1 the next day they all came 
out with articles of considerable length, giving 
the principal points of the proposition. Thus, 
| the majority of the newspaper readers in the 


, | State had the subject brought before them. 


| The Legislature was then in session at Jefferson, 
}and every member must have seen one of the 
St. Louis journals, and have noticed the propo- 
sition. We believe that there are many 
| thousand persons in Missouri quite prepare d for 
Emancipation, and were the offer of national 
| compensation made in good faith, we are con- 
fident Missouri would accept it in two years. 
The largest audience we addressed on this 
subject was in Indianapolis. The Governor of 
| ludiana was present, and other influential men, 
representing all professions. We had a very 
| interesting meeting also in lowa City. The Leg- 
islature of the State was then assembled, and 
| they adjourned a special session appointed for 
the evening, in order to give an opportunity to 
| ail the members who wished to be present at our 
ilecture. About fifty of them attended, together 
| with other influential men from di Seventh parts of 
| lowa. One gentleman from the Missouri border 
remarked at the conclusion, that he would be 
willing to pay thirty dollars a year the rest of 
his life, if slavery could be peacefully abolished 


| 
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in the way proposed. An editor from the same | adopted in the Senate bya vote of 25 to 4 and in 
town said he would publish our pamphlet entire the House by 107 to 12. 


in his journal, in a series of articles. We con- 
versed with men from every part of the State on 
the plan, and found many ready to rally to the 
banner of Compensated Emancipation. 

Such is a brief account of the result of this 


long and interesting campaign in the Western | 


States. We hope it may encourage our readers 
to believe that there is a preparation of the 
public mind both in the free and several of the 
slave States fora great and continuous move- 
ment in favor of emancipation. While we write 
these lines, we are beginning a new tour in the 
Western and other States for the purpose of 
presenting the plan. We hope to get the ear 
of several Legislatures on the subject. By the 
Ist of May, we trust it may have been brought 
before the people in all the principal towns in 
the Free States, and a great number of good 


and true men of all parties enlisted in the move- 
ment.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1857. 


MOVEMENT FOR EMANCIPATION IN Mis- 
souRI.—Our readers are aware that, in a late de- 
bate in the Legislature of Missouri, sentiments 
favorable to emancipation and opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery were freely expressed. Sub- 
sequent events have shown a more extended 
feeling in this direction. 

It may be observed in the short account on 
another page, of a visit, a few weeks since, to 
Missouri by Elihu Burritt, that he called upon 
all the Editors of the daily prints in St. Louis 


and had a courteous reception. He presented to 


each of them a copy of his pamphlet, from which 
we gave extracts in Nos. 17 and 18 of our cur- 
rent volume. The next day they all came out 
in articles’ of considerable length, giving the 
principal points of the plan of emancipation ad- 
vocated in the pamphlet. ‘The Legislature,” 
says E. B., “was then in session at Jefferson, 
and every member must have seen one of the St. 
Louis journals and have noticed the proposition.’ 
How far these facts had an influence on the sub- 
sequen, extraordinary action of the Legislature 
we are not informed, but a resolution was after- 
wards introduced into that body declaring the 
emancipation of the slaves in the State of Mis- 
souri impracticable, and that any movement to- 
ward it would be unwise and unjust, and should 


be discountenanced by the people. This was 





The introduction of such a resolution may be 
regarded as a tacit acknowledgment that the 


| question of emancipation had gained an entrance 


amongst the people, and there is hope in the fact 
that 16 members could be found prepared to re- 
The St. 
Louis Democrat now openly declares itself for 
emancipation in Missouri. pa- 


pers reiterate its arguments and sustain its course. 


cord their votes against the resolution. 


The German 


The Anzeiger says : 


“ The emancipation question, thanks to the 
efforts of the Leader, seems about to become the 


| topic of discussion in Missouri. The Leader will 


have it so, and most of the papers here express- 
ed their views about it yesterday in consequence. 
* * ” * The North and the 
South will both learn with astonishment, that 
here, in Missouri, a State particularly distinguish- 
ed, during a few years past, for its efforts in be- 
half of the extension of slavery, a movement in 
favor of the abolition of slavery has been sudden- 
ly made, in such wise as plainly to frighten its 
opponents, and that it has already, in its very be- 
ginning, gained many unexpected friends and 
supporters. If the Leader will read the Volks- 
blatt it will learn that we were right when we 
said that the emancipation party would gain very 
many recruits from the ranks of the National 
democracy. The position assumed by the Demo- 
erat shows plainly that the Benton democracy 
have not, in consequence of their late defeat, de- 
termined to beat a retreat, but that they are re- 
solved to renew the contest on a more decided plat- 
form, if not, indeed, on the emancipation platform 
itself. It is certain that St. Louis, and probably a 
few other counties, are rife for this agitation.”’ 

A correspondent of the National Fra, writing 
at Canton, Ill., says: “Our Missouri neighbors 
have sprung a discussion in their Legislature 
which has caused some surprise here; it is the 
question of slave emancipation in Missouri. There 
are those among us who predict that at no dis- 
tant day Missouri will befree. * * * Itis 
no use disguising the fact that there is in Mis- 
souri an influential party who favor this eman- 
cipation movement—a party too, of bold thinkers, 
who will not shrink from the now inevitable con- 
test.” 

A census of the State, recently takeg, shows 
the increase of the white population dufng the 
last six years to have been 224,453, while the 
increase of the slaves was only 1,823. The 
whole population is 819,593 whites, 2,652 free 
blacks, and 89,590 slaves. 
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Tae Ministry.—Before the Apostles of our 
Lord went forth to proclaim his truth to the na- 
tions, they were to wait at Jerusalem until en- 


jued with power from on high; and it was this | 


divine power which made them ministers of 
Christ and enabled them to speak in his name. 
Such, in every age of the Church, must be the 
primary qualification and authority under which 
a true Gospel ministry is to be exercised. But 
while preaching was not to be “ with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power,” there are earnest apos- 
tolie exhortations to “ hold fast the form of sound 
words,” “showing sound speech that cannot be 
‘ondemned ;”’ neither enticing on the one hand, 
nor repulsive on the other. 

Ministers stand as interpreters of Him who is 
the great Teacher of His people, and it cannot 
be beneath the dignity of their office, nor incon- 
sistent with a faithful declaration of the “ testi- 
mony of God,” to study to deliver His gospel 
messages in correct language, and with tone and 
manner suited to a divine gift and calling. The 
Discipline of our religious Society advises “ that 
ministers, in preaching, writing or conversing 
about the things of God, keep to the form of 
sound words or Scripture terms,’”’ and ‘be cau- 


tious of using unnecessary preamble ;” also, | 


“against misquoting and misapplying the Holy 
Scriptures,”’ or using “‘ unbecoming tones, sounds, 
gestures and all affectation,’’ and to “ be careful 
how and what they offer in prayer, avoiding 
many words and repetitions.” 

These remarks are suggested by a brief com- 
munication on this subject from a valued corres- 


pondent, who writes in no censorious spirit, but | 


under a religious concern, as recommended in 


our Discipline, ‘to watch over one another for 


good, and to help those who are exercised in the | 


ministry in the right line. 


Digp,—On the 16th inst., at West Town School, 





Timotny Aveustus Puaro, son of Archelaus R. and | 
Louisa W. Pharo, in the Twelfth year of his age—a | 


member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


This was the only fatal case upon the boys’ side dur- | 
ing the recent prevalence of the measles at the | 


school. 

During his sufferings he endeared himself to those 
having the care of him, by the patience he exhibited, 
and by the frequent expressions of thankfulness for 
the kind and unremitted attentions bestowed. 

In the course of the morning which preceded his 
lose, he repeatedly said he should die away from his 
parents and home, of this he felt assured. And after 
praying fervently that his sins might be forgiven, his 


spirit left the suffering body, as we firmly trust, for | 
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that home with the blessed prepared by our Saviour, 


| who said “ Suffer little children to come unto me and 


forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Diep, At Rockwood, C. W., on the 5th of Ist Month, 
in the 68th year of his age, Jonn Harris, a minister of 
the Society of Friends, and a member of Pelham 
Monthly Meeting. The immediate cause of the death 
of our dear friend was an injury on the head, received 
by being thrown from his sleigh on the 30th of 12th 
month. During the greater part of the week follow- 
ing this painful occurrence, he suffered intense bodily 
pain. Partial paralysis of the muscles of the throat 
rendered utterance difficult and indistinct, but between 
the paroxysms of pain he expressed to those around 
him that peace was the covering of his spirit, and 
through all, abundant evidence was given that the 
all-sustaining arm of Divine goodness was underneath 
to support and comfort in the hour of trial. 

In early life he was mercifully preserved from walk- 
ing in the counsel of the ungodly, though in a sphere 
of action exposed to many tem; tations; and at a later 
period, yielding to the influences of divine love, he was 
constrained to invite others to enter into a covenant 
with the Lord who had been to him, during a chequered 
pilgrimage, light and salvation. 

From his uniform and unyielding truthfulness, and 
the.confidence reposed in his judgment, he exerted a 
wide and judicious influence in his own neighborhood, 
where his removal will be deeply felt as well as by 
the church. May the evidence so abundantly vouch- 
safed in the case of our departed friend, that “ He who 
loves his own loveth them unto the end,” be an en- 
couragement to all, with a single eye to occupy the 
talent committed to their trust, that when this mortal 
shall put on immortality, they also may receive, as we 
reverently believe he has received, the welcome sum- 
mons, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


THE DEATH OF DR. KANE. 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane died in the Island of 
Cuba on the 16th of last month. 
was the result of scurvy and exposure during his 
| northern explorations. The following sketch of 
| his life, copied from the N. Y. Tribune, will be 
' read with melancholy interest : 


His disease 


“Dr. Kane was born in Philadelphia in the 
year 1822, and had accordingly just entered upon 
his thirty-fifth year. He received his academic 
education at the University of Virginia, and 
| graduated as Doctor of Medicine at the Univer- 
| sity of Pennsylvania in 1843. Soon after that 
date he entered the United States Navy as As- 
sistant Surgeon, and accompanied the first Ame- 
rican embassy to China. With his native thirst 
| for observing the manners and customs of strange 
countries, he visited different parts of China, the 
Philippines, Ceylon, and the interior of India. 
| He was the first white person who descended 
into the crater of the Tail of Luzon, accomplish- 
ing the enterprize at the hazard of his life. He 
was suspended by a bamboo rope around his 
body, from a projecting crag, more than two 
hundred feet above the remains of voleanic erup- 
tions. With bottles of sulphurous acid and other 
specimens from the mouth of the crater, he was 
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dragged up senseless theongh the scorie. Upon 
this expedition he was attacked by the Ladrones 
and savages of the Negrito race, and exposed to 
other hardships which proved fatal to his travel- 
ling companion, Baron Loe, of Prussia. After 
this he traversed a considerable portion of India, 
visited Ceylon, ascended the Nile to the confines 
of Nubia, and then passed a season in Egypt. 
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He travelled through Greece on foot, and returned | 


He was immedi- | 
Africa, and sailing 
United States, visited the slave 


in 1846 to the United States. 
ately ordered to the Coast of 
in the frigate 


homey. Returning home in a precarious state 
of health, he recovered sufficiently to 
Mexico during the war as a volunteer. He suc- 
ceeded in delivering despatches from the Presi- 
dent to the Commander in Chief, escorted by the 
notorious spy company of the brigand Domio- 
guez, and after getting the better of a detach- 
ment of Mexican soldiers whom they encountered 
at Nopaluca, he was forced to combat his com- 
panions single-handed in order to save the lives 
of his prisoners, General Torrajon, General Ga- 
ona and others, from their fury. On the return 
of peace, he was ordered upon the Coast Survey 
under Prof. Bache, and was thus employed in the 
Gulf of Mexico, when he volunteered his services 
to the first Grinnell Expedition in 1850. He was 
accepted as senior surgeon and naturalist of the 
squadron, and entered upon his duties with an 
enthusiasm, sagacity and power 
which admirably prepared him for the most ar- 
duous re sponsibilitie s of the second expedition, 
the results of which are before the world. 

“Tn his pl ivate character, Dr. Kane dis spl: aye d 
a singularly lovely and attractive union of quali- 
ties in striking contrast with the boldness and 
resolution which impelled him on his 
adventure. The narratives of his expeditions 
present a delightful illustration of his personal 
traits. 
unconscious autobiograp shy. His modest 
plici ity, his refined tastes, ‘his tenderness of feel- 
ing, and his almost feminine sympathies, are per- 
petually revealed in connection with as dauntless 
courage and constancy ever nerved heroic 
heart to lofty prowess. Hence the magnetic 
power which he exerted over the companions of 
his « enterprize, winning their romantic attach- 
ment, and making himself a centre of light and 
encouragement amid the darkest moments of the 
forlorn hope in the Arctic seas. Whatever the 
scientific results of his perilous voyages, they are 
of still higher significance in the ex: ample they 
have presented of noble, persistent, disintere sted 
and undismayed manhood.” 


as 


Zeal ever follows an appearance of truth, and 
the assured are too apt to be warm ; but it is their 
weak side in argument ; zeal being better shown 
against sin, than persons or their mistakes. 


career of 


In this respect they possess the charia of 
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From the a eatin Review. 
FRENCH ALGERIA. 
[Concluded from page 396.} 


During the whole period of the Turkish rule, 
it was emphatically the city of Algiers which 
held the country, nominally for the Sultan, but 
really for the Deys and their crews of pirates. 
On the edge of this port, and within these walls, 
a very smi ull number of the ruling race overawed 
| the Arabs of the Metidja plain—kept in check 
the Kabyles of the mountains—used instru- 


as 


|ments of their government the Moors of the 
factories from Cape Mount to the River Bonny, 
and obtained free access to the baracoons of Da- | 


visit 
| ries. 


of endurance | 


| woven with all the history of 


cities—and systematically insulted the few Chris- 
tian residents who were free. 

This power was permitted to inflict 
amount of injury and suffering for three centu- 
The sufferers were mostly Christians. 
Many were the true martyrs called to follow the 
example of Raymond Lulli, who in the thirteenth 
century laid down his life on these coasts for his 
religion. Christian slavery is the one black 
stain which was never removed from Algiers 
between the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and the earlier part of our own, and which must 
forever make the memory of its Turl ‘kish period 
hateful. It is hardly possible now to believe 
that these marauders used once to carry off Bri- 
tish subjects into captivity from the cliffs of 
Kent, and from the western coasts of Ireland, 
and that even when the Channel was made 
secure, English prisoners for the Mohamedan 
markets were taken through France to Mar- 
seilles. But throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury the evil was so pressing that it seems inter- 
the It was 


a Vast 


time. 


| the subject of sermons preached and published 


ion behalf of captives. 


sim- | 


It was a topic of much 
interest in the correspondence of Laud and 
Strafford. We might quote Waller, both as 
poet in “The Taking of Sallee,”’ and as politi- 
cian in his place in | elise. We find even 
George Fox writing a book to the Grand Sultan 
and the King at Algiers, “wherein he laid be- 
fore them their indecent behavior and unreason- 
able dealings.”” In 1620 the first English fleet 
which had sailed in the Mediterranean since the 
time of the Crusades, was sent, but without any 
important results, under Admiral Mansel against 
Algiers. In 1655 Blake was more successful; 
all the English captives were set at liberty, and 
Cromwell opened Parliament in the following 
year with the announcement that peace had been 
conc sluded with the “ profane ” nations. Other 
expeditions, however, were necessary, and four 
or five treaties were nda between the - stora- 
tion and the Revolution. Nor was England the 
only nation involved in this inveterate conflict. 
Algiers was twice bombarded by the French in 
the reign of Louis XIV., and with so much suec- 
cess that Voltaire says of his countrymen that 
they now began to be respected on that African 
coast, where previously they had been known 
only as slaves. As to the relations between 


is 








Barb: ary and Spain, they were characterized by 
the same hostility, and ‘by incessant mutual re- 
prisals. Here the names of two illustrious men, 
the one a Frenchman, the other a Spaniard— 
two of the greatest names of the seventeenth 
century—demand our particular notice. They 
represent the two currents of feeling which kept 
the sympathy and indignation of Europe in re- 
ference to Algerine slavery perpetually fresh. 
Religion and charity in St. Vincent de Paul and | 
the institutions which he founde -d—poetry and | 
literature in Cervantes and the writers who a 
lowed him—were agencies quite as_ powerful 
treaties or bombardments. Vincent, lita a | 
young deacon, was taken by Barbary pirates with- 
in sight of the French coast, while he was going 
from Marseilles towards Narbonne, on his way 
to revisit the home of his childhood. The suf- 
ferings which he witnessed made an indelible 


impression, and he became the founder of those ; 


Sisterhoods of Mercy, which have been a true 
honor to the modern Church of Rome. Thus 
the horrors of slavery gave the impulse to organ- 
ized efforts for th 
story of “The Aldine Captive’ was one of the 
earliest literary works of the United States re- 
printed in London. America, as well as Eu- 
rope, was afilicted by the Barbary pirate both 
before and after the Declaration of Independe nee. 
[In 1793 there were 115 American slaves in Al- 
viers; and ranklin, on his death-bed, gave his 
last word for parody 
of a speech d red in the American Congress, 


‘man ‘ipation, by making a 


‘transferring the scene to Algiers, and putting | 


the speech in the mouth of a 
in the Divan at that place.” 

Even Algerine slavery had its alleviations ; 
the Koran enjoins kindness to the captive. 
The Christian bondmen Algiers were fre- 
quently raised to places of honor and trust, or 
encouraged by the prospect of earning their re- 
demption ; above all, Christian ecclesiastics were 
allowed to preach, and to administer the sacra- 
ments among them. Campbell tells us of an 
Algerine Turk who be jueathed a legacy for the | 
distribution of alms amongst the most necessi- 
tous of the “infidel dogs;’’ and in Arago’s 
curious autobiography, which contains a repre- 
sentation of Algiers as it was at the beginning 
of this century, we have a pleasing picture of an 
old Lazarist priest, who in a residence of half a 
century had so won the re spect and aff ctions of 
all the Mussulmans, that he was able to shelter 
his fellow-Christians from insult and violence. 
But whatever might be true of domestic servitude, 
the condition of those who were engaged in the 
day on public works, and shut up at night in 
the bagnios, was perfectly frightful. Pannati, 


corsair slave-dealer 





whose narrative is one of the latest, says: “ Of | 


all human sufferers, I have been taught to believe 
the Christian slaves of Barbary are the greatest.”’ 
[t is no wonder that the indignation of Kurope, 
irritated still further by the insolent treatment 
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alleviation of sorrow. The | 
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; of consuls and free ( Yhvieti an residents, gradually 
ripened, and that the general feeling at length 
| reached its crisis in the English expedition of 
| 1816. 
| Justa quarter of a century has elapsed since 
| the French invaded Northern Africa, and yet this 
| short period carries us through three dyn: usties. 
The expedition sailed, and Algiers capitulated, 
|}in the reign of Charles X.; the conquest was 
continued and perfected, so as to embrace the 
| whole Turkish Algerine territory, under Louis 
| Philippe; the results have been secured by the 
'generals of Napoleon III., and are peacefully 
incorporated with the Empire. 

No view of the natural capabilities of Alveria 
can be so complete as that which was afforded by 
| the collection of its products in the Paris E.cpost- 
| tion last year. Those who visited that exhil ition, 
!and penetrated to the long Ann ce by the river, 
will remember the “ Algerian trop hy” in the 
midst, with its fruits and ears of corn, and the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral produce which 
i were distributed round it. No more interesting 
moment occurred in the history of the E xhibition 
than the visit of Abd-el-Kader—no meeting-point 
of the East and West in our times has been more 
| remarkable—no scene could form a more suitable 
termination to the sketches with which we have 
endeavored to illustrate the various fortunes of 
| Algiers. The Emir’s appearance on that occa- 
| sion is described as sorrowful, and yet prince-like. 
“ He wore the simple Ara b dress, without any 
| personal decoration, and acknowledged with se- 
date grace the salutations of the} yystanders.” It 
would be dificult to imagine the feelings with 
which this child of the desert saw the progress of 
| European energy in discovering and using the 
| resources of his conquered African home. 
| The vegetable resources of Algeria are, per- 
| haps, on the whole, the most conspicuous. In 
| Roman times, Northern Africa was so famous 
| for its harvests that it wa prove rbially called 

|the granary of Italy. Pliny is profuse in his 
| praises of its fruitfulness. We are told that 
Proconsular Africa used sometimes to be alle- 
| gorically represented under the form of a woman 
| with an ear of corn in each hand, and standing 
lon a vessel loaded with grain. This character 
| seems in a fair way of being again realized in 
| reference to France. In the Exhibition of 1855 
| might be seen the finest samples of wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, millet, rice, and Indian corn. And 
these ripe specimeus were exhibit ‘din Paris six 
|weeks before the French harvest was ready. 
| Fruits, too, of the most various kinds were there 
—ripe apples and pears in July, with dates from 
Lachouat in the distant Sahara; with oranges so 
| fine as to remind one that the gardens of the 
Hesperides were in Northwestern Africa; with 
lemons, citrons, guavas, almonds, figs, pomegran- 
| ates ; with other garden produce, such as beans, 
haricots, potatoes, and yams. Samples of cotton 
'were exhibited in great profusion; and the at- 
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tention of merchants and manufacturers was 
drawn to other vegetable fibres—especially that 
of the urtica nivea, brought prominently into 
notice by the want of hemp during the Russian 
war—and the crin d’ Afrique, produced from the 
dwarf palm, and much esteemed for the stuffing 
of cushions and beds. A long list of miscella- 
neous articles might be enumerated, such as 
gums, resins, madder, sumac, linseed, opium, 
tobacco, olive-oils, and wines both white and red. 
But in estimating the vegetable resources of Af- 


rican France we ought particularly to notice the | 


invaluable woods for furniture and cabinet-work 
which its vast forests are able to send—cedar of 
such dimensions that a table was exhibited of 
one slab nearly five feet in diameter; olive of an 
almost fabulous age; myrtle, holly, walnut, mul- 
berry; and above all the Thuja wood, with its 
rich brown veins on a reddish base, identified by 
Sir William Hooker with the citrus of the an- 
cient world, tables of which were purchased at 
incredible prices for the palaces of noble Ro- 
mans. 

The wealth of Algiers derivable from the ani- 
mal kingdom also is copious and varied. The 
Arab is essentially a shepherd: the sheep of the 
Sahara plateau is supposed to have a close rela- 
tionship to the merino of Spain; and, as we 
should expect, the exhibition of wools gave indi- 
cations of rivalry with our own colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria. Northern Africa 
appears to be quite as favorable as Southern 
France for the cultivation of the silk-worm, and 
the silks formed a conspicuous part of the collee- 
tion of 1855. The coral-fishery near Bona was 
conducted with much enterprise even in the 
Turkish days; and, whether it remains chiefly 
in the hands of Italians or not, must be a valu- 
able source of profit to France. To this section 
of our commercial catalogue we may add the 
items of cochineal, hides, beeswax, and honey. 
If we turn to the mineral resources of Algeria, 
as represented in the exhibition, we find iron, 
copper, and lead rich in silver. 


Many popular mistakes have existed in refer-| April to October inclusive, the south-east mon- 


ence to both the soil and climate of Algeria. 
When the French landed, they were probably 
under the impression that the sand of the inte- 
rior reached almost to Sidi-Ferruch. Then they 
became acquainted with the Metidja, where (to 
use one of Pélissier’s expressions) you could not 
find sand enough to sprinkle a letter; and the 
contrary error began to prevail, that there was 
no Algerian sand at all. The characteristics of 
the Tell and the Sahara are now fully known and 
understood. The former is the country of har- 
vests, the home of the agricultural Arabs, and 
in its more level parts very rich and very uni- 
form. The latter is the region of the high pla- 
teaux, over which the pastoral Arabs wander 
with their flocks, or travel in trading caravans 
from one oasis to another. It is true that the 
Sahara isa desert; but, asa recent traveller has 
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truly said, it is no more a barren unvarying wil- 
derness than the Highlands are one continued 
moor. The palm-trees round the wells of water 
form green islands, often so numerous as to be 
truly archipelagos, in the midst of a wide 
ocean of plains and mountains. Some tracts, 
usually unproductive, are fertilized and turned 
into pasture for a time by the rains of early 
spring; others remain always an arid waste, 
over which the simoom reigns supreme. 

With these varieties of soil are corresponding 
varieties of climate. The summer heats are ex- 
cessive, though the winters also are very cold, in 
the Sahara, beyond the Lesser Atlas. The ex- 
tremes of temperature and other conditions in the 
table-lands near the Tell, elevated above the sea 


| to about the height of the Vosges, are probably 


very favorable to the health and industry of 
Northern Europeans. The climate of the coast- 


'region is moderated and made equable by the 


proximity of the sea, and is far more like that of 
Naples than of Sierra Leone. Algiers lies to 
the north of Malaga, though, without consulting 
the map, many persons would find it as difficult 
to believe this as to believe that Edinburgh lies 
to the west of Liverpool. Moreover, while the 
mountains behind Malaga are so placed as to 
receive the hot southern sun, the Sahel behind 
Algiers has a northern slope. Already French 
Africa is resorted to by European invalids. For 
the sake of health, and for other reasons, we 
anticipate an increasing tide of travellers in this 
direction. 


AN OCEAN POST-OFFICE. 


A post-office without a receiver to take charge 
of a letter, or a postman to deliver it—without 
security from the prying curiosity of an accidental 
visitor, or the shelter of a substantial roof from 
the wind and rain of heaven—has no existence 
within the compass of the British isles, though 
known within the limits of the empire. 

Through seven months in the year, or from 


soon blows with great regularity on the northern 
coasts of Australia, though with variable strength. 
It commonly insures to vessels from New South 
Wales, bound to any of the ports of India and 
China, or to Singapore, a rapid run to the west- 
ward through Torres’ Strait. They find it there- 
fore advantageous to follow this course, instead 
of sailing around the southern shores, as, at the 
season named, strong opposite gales render the 
doubling of Cape Leenwin, at the south-west ex- 
tremity, a task of immense difficulty, except to 
ships of superior qualities, better manned and 
more ably commanded than ordinary merchant- 
men. In proceeding to Torres’ Strait, two pas- 
sages present themselves, the inner and the outer 
route, so called in reference to the coral reefs, 
which form a vast submarine buttress skirting 
the north-east coast of the island-continent. This 
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is the locality of the Great Barrier Reef, the sxsival, with the addition of esefl memoranda 
longest known coral formation in the world. It | respecting their voyages. The book was fur- 
stretches from Breaksea Spit to New Guinea, a| nished by an officer in the Indian army, Colonel 
linear extent of more than a thousand miles, ata! Hanson of Madras. Pens and ink were likewise 
mean distanee of about thirty miles from the | supplied to make the requisite entries. As the 
mainland. The outer side rises precipitously | chest might serve the purpose of a letter-box, 
from fathomless waters. On its margin, the swell | the words “ Post Office” were painted over it; 
of the Pacifie Ocean breaks with tremendous | and ships have been in the habit of leaving letters 
violence and magnificent effect, producing a curl. | for transmission by any vessel proceeding i in the 
ing line of dazzling white foam, often without a| required directions. Subsequently a shed was 
single interruption to its continuity for several | erected, and some provisions stored—beef and 
leagues, while the roar of the arrested deep is | biscuit—for the benefit of any boat’s crew escap- 
heard far and wide. Inside, or between the reef | ing from a wreck. All vessels are expected to 
and the shores, the waters are perfectly tranquil. | keep up the stock, and maintain the establishment 
There is communication through this remarkable | in repair, as an object of common interest and 
colossal barrier by intricate boat channels, and aj utility, though, strange to say, the propensity to 
few openings for ships, but the navigation de-| damage and deface, from the mere love of mis- 
mands the constant care of the mariner, to be| chief, “which seems inveterate in some minds, has 
conducted with safety. The inner route, between | here been displayed. A similar postal arrange- 
the reef and the land, is the sefest passage ; but| ment prevails at the Galapagos Islands, in an op- 
it is the longest, as vessels have to anchor during | posite quarter of the Pacific, among the whalers. 
the night, owing to many abrupt coral shoalsex-; The other name of the locality, Booby Island, 
isting within a short distance of deep soundings. | is derived from the bird so called, a stupid species 
This not only causes delay, but is burdensome to | of gannet, which is occasionally found in great 
weak-handed crews. The outer route lies through | numbers at the spot. This is chiefly in the month 
the main ocean to a certain latitude, where the| of September, the season of incubation. At other 
Great Larrier is entered by one of its principal | periods, there are quails and pigeons in equal 
openings, and a course steered through it to the| abundance. The island is only a quarter of a 
north-west. This passage, though the most dan-| mile in diameter, about thirty feet high, with a 
gerous, is generally preferred ; and life and pro- | flat summit of bare porphy ry rock. A valley 
perty are placed in jeopardy for the dubious ad- | intersects the north-west side, in which there are 
vantage of saving a day or two in the length of | a few creepers, some brushwood, and two or three 
the run. Having passed the coralline archipel-| trees of tolerable size, with a peculiar broad green 
ago, Booby Is land marks the western limit of| | leaf, bearing a resembl: ance to that of the wild 
danger in Torres’ Strait, in the ordinary track of | almond of the West Indies. 
vessels. Here it is usual for crews to land, in| The practice of introducing the plants and ani- 
order to enjoy a brief period of repose after the | mals that are serviceable to man to patches of 
anxieties of the p: ussage, which, short as it is, has | land in the ocean, naturally destitute of them, but 
sprinkled grey hairs over many aseaman’s head. | capable of maintaining them, cannot be too strong- 
The island is also called the “ Post-office ;’’ and| ly commended. It is a cheap and easy method 
is best known by that name, for a reason which! of conferring a benefit of unknown importance. 
will now be specified. Crews cast adrift by the mischances of the deep, 
During the surveying voyages of Captain King, | in frail boats or on frailer rafts, may reach the 
about thirty years ago, he observed on the island | strand when on the verge of famine, and not only 
several piles of stones, which had been heaped | find the succour needed to preserve life, but have 
up by the crews of the various ships passing, as | strength invigorated for further efforts to escape 
memorials of their visit. Among other notices | the perils of their condition ; while ships far away 
of a similar nature, there was a board, inscribed | from any known port may recruit their stocks 
with a record of the recent arrival of the ‘ Sea| with seasonable supplies. Many desolate islets 
Flower” from Sydney, after a voyage by the | have thus been converted, inadvertently or by de- 
outer route of twenty-two days. Had the officer | sign, into useful provision stores. Rabbit Island, 
been proceeding to that port, he might have con- | | in Bass’s Strait, derives its name from the abund- 
veyed the intelligence, and have thus relieved at | ance of those suimnale found on it, the offspring 
an earlier date the anxiety of the ship-owner re- of a pair turned loose by a sealer. In 1843, 
specting the safe accomplishment of a perilous | Captain Stokes landed on Deal Island, in the 
navigation. The advantages of some arrange-| same locality, and unexpectedly met with a quan- 
ment for this purpose were too obvious to be neg- | tity of fine carrots in one of the valleys on the 
lected by naval commandersand the mercantile | northern side. They were originally planted by 
marine. In 1835, Captain Hobson of H.M.S. | some sealers, and the winds had dispersed the 
“ Rattlesnake,” afterwards governor of New Zea- | seed until the whole valley was filled with the 
land, erected a flag-staff, and provided a large | vegetable. He added some rabbits to the food- 
chest in which a book was placed, with printed | plant, which were thriving well at the period of 
forms for passing ships to fill up, registering their! his departure, and will be of value to any unfor- 
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tunate voyagers who may be thrown hungry , individuals deserve monuments, as the agents of 
ashore. civilization and the benefactors of humanity, not 

The Auckland group, to the south of New Zea- only in the time present, but for ages to come. 
land, consisting of one extensive island, nearly} Happy are those who embrace the opportunities 
the size of the Isle of Man, and several smaller | of usefulness which are continually presenting 
ones, possesses a copious indigenous vegetation, | themselves to those who are quick-sighted enough 


and birds of the New Zealand species ; but there | 
was no land animal ut the time of its discovery | 
by Captain Bristow, in the year 1806. He left) 
upon the shore a number of pigs, which have in- | 
creased in a surprising manner, and now run wild | 
on the main island. They feed principally upon | 
the Aralia polaris, which produces orbicular 
waxy flowers as large as a child’s head, growing | 
on rocks and banks ; and upon the roots of the | 
Pleurophyllum criniferum, another remarkable 
and striking plant, covering large spaces of| 
ground, the stems and leaves of which are tram- | 
pled down to form littering places. Whaling | 
vessels frequently resorting to these islands for | 
fishing, also to obtain wood and water, have since 
introduced goats and rabbits; and upon the ar- | 
rival of Sir James Ross, with the Antarctic Ex- | 
pedition in 1840, he found roots of potatoes, and 
plants of Siberian kale growing, which had been 
left by some of his predecessors. Though no 
post-office existed, there was intelligence recorded 
on two painted boards, erected upon poles in a 
conspicuous spot. They were memorials of the | 
visit of the French government expedition under | 
D’ Urville, and of one of the vessels of the Ameri- | 
can exploring expedition under Wilkes. The | 
latter, a black board with white letters, stated— | 
“U.S. brig ‘ Porpoise,’ seventy-three days out | 
from Sydney, New Holland, on her return from 
an exploring cruise along the Antarctic Circle ; | 
all well ; arrived the 7th, and sailed again on the | 
10th March, for the Bay of Islands, New Zea- | 
land.” Ross added to thestock of useful animals | 
a ram and two cows from each of his two ships, | 
which were landed at separate points, several 
miles distant from each other. Some poultry | 
were also put on shore; and before the ships 
sailed, the hens had formed nests in well-con- 
cealed situations, and had laid several eggs. Cab- 
bage, turnip, mustard and cress, radish and other 
seeds, were likewise sown ina plot of ground 
cleared for the purpose ; and gooseberry, currant, 
raspberry, and strawberry plants, taken out from 
Hobart Town, were distributed in various locali- 
ties. Such attempts to supply the desolate places 
of the earth with a nutritive vegetation, and a 
stock of useful animals, agreeably contrast with 
the martial deeds which tend to reduce scenes of 
fertility to a wilderness ; and in the case of re- 
mote isles, surrounded with stormy seas, they 
may essentially contribute to save the lives and 
lessen the hardships of those who gain the shore, 
after their vessel has been destroyed by the tem- 
pest. ‘“‘ Why,” justly inquires Humboldt, “have 
not men preserved everywhere the names of those 
who, instead of ravaging the earth, have enriched 
it with plants useful to the human race?’ Such ' 





to observe them.— Leisure Hour. 


BEREAVEMENT AND CONSOLATION. 

It is not at the parting hour, when those we fondly 
love 

Have breathed to us their last farewell, and winged 
their way above, 

Nor yet, when in the darksome grave we lay them to 
their rest, 

The sharpest pang of sorrow rends the stricken mourn- 
er’s breast. 


Tis when we seek our lonely home, and meet no more 
the smile 

Which could the darkest cloud dispel, and every care 
beguile ; 


| And when we meet around the board, or at the hour 


of prayer, 
’Tis then the heart most feels its loss—the loved ones 
are not there. 


And thus while days and months steal on, as memory 
brings to view 

The vision of departed joys, our grief is stirred anew ; 

Though faith may own a Father's hand, yet nature 
will rebel, 


| And feel how hard it is to say, “ He doeth all things 


well.” 

O, mournful memories of the past, ye wear our lives 
away, 

Ye haunt us in our dreams by night and through each 

weary day ; 

me which late like Eden’s bower in blooming 

beauty smiled, 

Ye make a barren wilderness, a desert, waste and 
wild. 


But why thus yield to fruitless grief? Are they not 
happier far, 

The sainted ones for whom we mourn, than we who 
linger here? 

Our hearts should glow with grateful love to Him 
whose watchful eye 

Saw dangers gathering round their path and called 
them to the sky. 


Not long shall we their loss deplore, for soon the hour 
will come, 

When we, with those so fondly loved, shall slumber in 
the tomb ; 

Then let the remnant of our days be to His service 
given, 

Who hid our idols in the grave lest we should fail of 
heaven. 


Not willingly the Lord afflicts, nor grieves the sons of 
men ; 

’Tis but to wean our souls from earth, and break the 
power of sin ; 

He saw us wandering from his paths, and sent his 
chastening rod 

To turn our feet from error’s way and lead us home 
to God. 


Shall we defeat his wise designs, and waste our days 
in tears, 

Ungrateful for the numerous gifts that heaven in 
mercy spares ? 

Let faith and hope be cherished still, and brighter days 
shall dawn, 

And plants of peace shall spring anew from seed in 
sorrow sown. 


The ho 
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THE ABBOT AND THE FOOL. 
The Fool made mirth in the convent-hall, 
While the Abbot and monks were feasting all. 


“ Now sirrah! come hither,” the Abbot cried— 


And he took up a staff that lay by his side ;— 

“ With this statf, in my name, you will promise to greet 
The veriest fool you may chance to meet.” 

The monks applauded with hearty laugh, 

And the Fool assented and took the staff. 


Not long after, the Abbot fell sick, 

And he lay on his bed breathing short and quick. 
All who saw how he gasped for breath, 

Knew that his sickness would end in death. 

For the parting soul many masses were said, 
And monks were kneeling about his bed; 

And friends stood round with looks of gloom, 
When the Foo! came softly into the room. 


“ Alas!” said the Abbot, with heavy moan, 

“ That I must leave all and be quickly gone !”’ 

“ And whither, dear uncle, must thou go,’ 

Asked the Fool, “ from the friends who love thee so?” 
“| must go to the country far away, 

“ A summons is come that | must obey.” 

“ But if thou must go, thou hast treasures rare, 

These thou wilt take and be happy there. 


‘ Alas!” said the Abbot, “ though loath of mind, 
My jewels of gold I must leave behind.” 
“#utthen you have surely, out of your store, 
Sent the choice of all that you loved, before ?’’ 

“ Alas!” said the Abbot, with mortal groan, 

“ There is nothing prepared, yet [ must be gone ; 
I have made no provision against the way, 

And a message is come that brooks no delay. 


“Nothing? but sure you have taken heed 
To secure a friend to supply your need ?” 
“| have none! 
And that makes the journey so fearful now !” 
“Here then is a staf’ which may stand thee in stead,” 
And he laid it dowu on the Abbot's bed; 
“If what thou hast spoken be true, I greet 
The veriest fool 1 ever did meet!” 
JAMES BuRNs. 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForeiGn LyreLLigence.—We have Liverpool dates to 
the 14th ult. 

The Daily News asserts confidently that it is not in- 
tended to send out any troops from Kngland either to 
Persia or to Uhina, and that every effort is being made 
to bring about a peace. The negotiations are carried 
on at Paris by Ferouk Khan, the Persian Ambassador, 
and Lord Cowley, and there is reason to hope they 
will succeed in re-establishing amicable relations. 

The positive declaration of the French Moniteur, the 
Official paper, in favor of the union of the Danubian 
Principalities, appears likely to create new difficulty, 
as it is thought Kogland will declare against it. 

Paris is now definitely named as the place of meet- 
ing for the Conference on the Neufchatel question, 
which will probably meet early in the present month. 

Enetanp.—The Chancellor of the Exchange has 
made his financial statement in the House of Com- 
mons. The Income Tax is to be reduced to the 
amount at which it stood before the war. The Par- 
liamentary return of the Income and Expenditures of 
the year, ending 9th month 30th, shows a total in- 
come of upwards of £71,000,000, and the expendi- 
tures above £88,000,000. 

Richard Cobden has given notice of a motion ex- 
pressing the concern of the House at the violent pro- 
ceedings at Canton, and the opinion that the papers 


| 
he shrieked, “ for | wished not to go, 
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laid before it fail to establish satisfactory grounds 
therefor, though declining to give any opinion whether 
| the Chinese government afforded a cause of complaint 
by the non-fulfillment of the treaty of 1842; and also 
| of one providing for a select committee to inquire into 
| the state of British commercial relations with China. 
| France.—A commission has been appointed to con- 
sider the currency question, which will doubtless re- 
| port on the advantage or otherwise of adopting an 
exclusive gold standard. 
| Austria AND Russia.—The Emperor of Austria has 
| decided upon granting a general amnesty to all politi- 
| cal offenders. It is rumored that the Emperor of 
| Russia will do the same to the exiled Poles. 
| The Emperor of Russia is expected shortly to visit 
| Paris. 

Turkey.—Turkey is about to take formal possession 
| of the delta of the Danube. Austria has officially no- 
| tified the Porte that the evacuation of the Principali- 
| ties will be completed by the 24th inst. The Turkish 
| troops will not enter the principalities until after the 

retirement of the Austrians. 
| Persia.—Dates from Bushire to 12th month 30th. 
The Persians were said to contemplate an attack on 
the British troops encamped near the city. The Brit- 
ish Indian government were preparing to dispatch 
| reinforcements. 


Cutna.—Accounts from Hong Kong to 12th mo. 30th 
state that all the foreign buildings at Canton had 
been burnt and pillaged. Admiral Seymour had 
been throwing hot shot into the city, but at the latest 
dates had ceased hostilities, and was strengthening 
his position. The Chinese threatened to burn Hong 
Kong. Troops were about to be sent from India. The 
bad feeling against the British was spreading to the 
| other ports. It was rumored that the Emperor was 
desirous of peace, but the Cantonese were uncontrol- 
lable. The King of Corea has opened all the ports of 
his territory, voluntarily, to the commerce of all na- 
tions. 


Mexico.—It is currently reported that the govern- 
ment contemplates the publication of a general am- 
| nesty simultaneously with the Constitution. Those 
only of the pronunciados who are found at the time 
with arms in their hands will be excluded from the 
benefits of this measure—the chiefs and the bands— 
| and also the military who have been faithless to their 
oaths. 


Liserta.—A cession of twenty miles square, in an 
| elevated region at some distance inland, has been 
| made by the natives to the American Colonization 
| society, subject to the laws of Liberia. It was paid 
| for in goods valued at about forty dollars. It is de- 
signed to form a settlement there, the site being con- 
sidered more healthy than the sea-coast. 

Canapa.—Preparations are making for another ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin, for which pur- 
pose Dr. Rae is building at Kingston an Arctic schoon- 
er, intended to sail from Quebec in the coming sum- 
mer for the Polar regions. 


Domestic.—Advices from California are to the 5th 
ult. A legislative committee had reported that $124,- 
| 000 had been taken from the State Treasury. The 
Treasurer accounted for it by exhibiting the bond of 
the Pacific Express Company to pay the interest on 
the State debt, due in the 7th month next; but the 
validity of the bond was questioned, as it does not ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the money. The Treasurer 
had been called on to give additional security for the 
money in his keeping, and a proposition to impeach 
him was before the Legislature. The settlers of Mari- 
posa had resolved to resist J.C. Fremont’s claim to 
that tract. A bill was before the Senate relative to 
the working of the mines on grants made before the 
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treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which if passed would 
enable the settlers to defeat the claim. The town of 
Iowa Hill had been nearly destroyed by fire, loss 


$150,000. A party of Mexican banditti were devasta- | 
ting the southern part of the State, and murdering 
the people. The Legislature had appropriated $5000 | 


to assist in exterminating the robbers. 

Une of the emigrant trains of Mormons arrived at 
Salt Lake City in the 12th month after fearful suffer- 
ings. Of 500 who started, one-fourth died on the 


way, and more than 100 of the remainder lost their | 


hands or feet by the severe cold in the mountains. 
All must have perished but for aid sent them from 
Salt Lake. 

Recent accounts from Kansas show that the violent 
spirit of the Territorial Legislature has not abated, 
and give reason to feara renewal of outrages. A man 


named Sherrod was appointed by the Court to fill the | 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Jones as | 
Sheriff of Douglass Co., but Gov. Geary refused him | 


the commission on the ground of habitual intemper- 
ance. Sherrod publicly insulted the Governor, and 
an indignation meeting held by the friends of the 
latter being interrupted, gave rise to an affray, in 
which Sherrod was killed, and the Governor was 


obliged to call out the troops. The Council denounc- | 


ed the conduct of Sherrod, but the House sustained 
him by a small majority. The bill repealing the test 
oaths, which had passed the Council, was rejected by 


the House almost unanimously. The Legislature has ' 


passed an act declaring resistance to the territorial 
iaws to be rebellion, and punishable with death; and 
also one giving the County Judges jurisdiction in 
criminal cases, and authorizing the trial of persons 
before these petty tribunals without a jury or an in- 
dictment. 


The Legislature of Minnesota, at the last accounts, 
was engaged in the preliminary steps for the forma- | 
tion of a State Government, a bill authorizing the | 


taking of a census, and the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention, having passed the upper 
house. The lower house had this bill and another 
somewhat different, under consideration. 


A British vessel recently arrived at Norfolk, Va., | 
with two colored seamen, British subjects, on board. | 
These men having gone on shore, were arrested for | 


not having a written pass, and sentenced to be whip- 
ped; but on the intercession of the captain, who tes- 
tified that he had given them permission, having been 
informed that they could go ashore during the day, 
the Mayor cunsented to release them, if the captain 
would charge them with desertion, and pay $15 costs. 


The British Consul protested, but was obliged to sub- | 


mit. 


The Personal Liberty law of Wisconsin gives power 
to County as well as Uircuit and Supreme Courts, to 
grant writs of habeas corpus; directs trial by jury 
to be provided for persons claimed as fugitives ; pun- 
ishes false and malicious arrests of persons as fugi- 
tive slaves with $1000 fine; requires the direct evi- 
dence of two witnesses to establish a claim, and pro- 
hibits the taking of depositions to prove claims. It 
further provides that no judgment under the Fugitive 
Slave Act shall be a lien on any real estate within the 
State; that all sales of real estate or personal proper- 
ty under this act shall be void; and gives the defend- 
ant in such execution the right of replevin or other 
action to recover property taken under such execution. 


Coneress.—The Senate on the 25th, reconsidered 
the vote on the amendment to the bill for form- 
ing a State government in Minnesota, and struck it 
out; the bill was then passed as it came from the 
House, yeas 31, nays 22. The Submarine Telegraph 
bill was taken up, and the House amendments adopt- 
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ed, the bill then wanting only the President’s signa- 
ture to become a law. A bill was passed on the 26th 
to expedite the construction of a telegraph fiom the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific by the southern route 
A petitien was presented trom 63 members of the In- 
diana Legislature, asking the speedy settlement of the 
question respecting the election of Senators from that 
State. The Judiciary Committee reported that it was 
| impossible to arrive at a conclusion without taking 
| testimony respecting disputed facts, especially the le- 
gality of the tenure by which the Indiana State Sena- 
| tors held their seats; and offered a resolution per- 
mitting such testimony to be taken in Indiana. ‘The 
resolution was laid over. The Tariff bill was discuss- 
ed, and a substitute finally adopted reducing the 
present rates 20 per cent. The Post Office Appropria- 
| tion bill passed on the 27th, with an amendment 
authorizing the Postmaster General to contract for 
conveying the letter mail from the Mississippi river t« 
San Francisco, in four-horse coaches, at a cost not 
exceeding $300,000 yearly for semi-monthly, $450,00¢ 
for weekly, and $60,000 for semi-weekly service 
the contractars to have the right of pre-emption t 
320 acres of land at each point necessary for stations 
not less than ten miles apart. On the 28th, the Hous: 
bill making appropriations to complete military roads 
in Oregon, the Deficiency Appropriation bill, and the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation bil! 
| were severally passed. An amendment was adopted 
to the last, tocreate a mission to Persia. A commit- 
tee of conference on the Tariff was appointed at the 
request of the House. 


The resolution to have testimony taken in the In- 
diana contested election case was laid on the table 
on the 2nd inst. 


The House of Representatives, during the week 
passed the various Appropriation bills not previous!s 
disposed of. The appropriation of $20,000 tor the pay 
of the Kansas Territorial Legislature was struck out 
| of the bill containing it. The joint resolution passed 

by the Senate for ascertaining and fixing the relativ« 

values of the coins of Great Britain and the United 
| States was adopted, as well as one authorizing the 
Secretary of tne Treasury to cause inquiry to l¢ 
made into Barclay’s process for preventing the abra- 
sion, counterfeiting and deterioration of U.S. coins 
The report of the corruption committee was under 
consideration on the 25th, 27th and 28th. Wm. A 
Gilbert, O. B. Matteson, and F. 8. Edwards, severally 
spoke in their own defence, and resigned their seats 
The resolutions of expulsion in each case were laid 
| on the table, but those declaring the charges of cor- 
ruption against U. B. Matteson true, and his assertion 
that a number of members had banded together for 
| corrupt purposes, false and slanderous, were adopted 
| In the case of W. W. Welsh, a resolution was adopted 
| declaring the testimony against him insufficient 
| to warrant further proceedings. On the 28tb, the 
| Senate amendments to the Tariff bill were not coneur- 
red in, and a committee of conference was appointed. 
| A bill establishing many post routes, and one to de- 
| posite the surplus revenue, reserving two millions, 
| with the several States, to be refunded when the pnb- 
lic exigencies require, were passed on the 2nd inst. 


The compromise Tariff bill repurted by the joint 
committee of conference was adopted by both Houses. 
The Senate restored the appropriation for the Kansas 
Legislature, and the House finally receded from its 

| disagreement thereto, by one majority. All the ap- 
propriation bills passed both Honses. The Senate 
agreed to the House amendment to the Minnesota 
Land Bill, giving 200,000 acres to Alabama for rail- 
road purposes, The session closed afier midnight of 
the 3d inst. 





